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“*] HAVE NO TIME TO SPEAK TO YOU NOW; BRING YOUR ACCOUNT TO-MORROW.” 


THE FERROL FAMILY ; 
orn, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER XIX.—AMONG OBSCURE PEOPLE, 

Mr. Griustoy’s writing of the important note afore- 
said, though not committed without mature delibe- 
ration, had yet the most disastrous effect on his 
home temper. As previously intimated, all that 
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went wrong with him in the office was certain to 
have a reaction in his domestic circle—if we can 
call that a circle which was composed solely of 
the diminutive Mrs. G. and a pet Scotch terrier, 
whose snappish temperament endeared him to his 
master. 

Alighting from the crowded omnibus at the usual 
little green gate, (fifth in a series of twenty-four, 
leading to the twenty-four green hall doors entitled 

. Prick OnE PENNY. 
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Primrose Terrace,) Mr. Grimston gave first evidence 
of his dispositions by the manner in which he 
kicked off his boots in the little hall; repulsed the 
terrier with some gesture which caused the brute 
to whine piteously; and flung open the parlour- 
door bang against the sideboard. His wife, hastily 
washing her eyes upstairs—for she had been crying, 
poor tender-hearted woman—heard these ominous 
symptoms with dread; not abated when the sharp 
tones of her lord called loudly for “ Mrs. G,” 

“ Why weren’t you down here when I came in?” 
he asked crossly. “ Hey, what's this? Crying 
again, Mrs. GP?” 

Her efforts to abolish the redness with cold 
water had only made it more palpable, of course. 
She did not answer for an instant, being engaged 
in choking down a rebellious sob; the trifling pause 
exasperated her amiable husband still farther. 

“ What's the meaning of this, Mrs..G.? What 
are you whimpering about? Can’t a man come to 
his own house of an evening but he must be saluted 
with blubbering ?” 

“Them poor Bodkinses!” she broke out, “there’s 
an execution in the house, and they’re all turned 
into the wretchedest lodgings you ever saw, with 
barely their clothes, and he’s expecting to be 
arrested.” 

“TI thought I had forbidden your holding any 
intercourse with those low people,” her husband 
observed sternly. “ Answer me, Mrs. G., did I not 


order you to give up your intimacy with that 
tailor’s wife ?” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” she explained, afraid to 
wipe away the tears quivering in her eyes. 


“ Maria 
Bodkin wrote me a distracted note, saying if ever 
I had any regard for her I’d not refuse to see her 
in her trouble; and they’re as respectable as our- 
selves, Grimston, only they’re ruined through never 
being paid debts owing to them in the clothier line 
by parties that live as if they was as rich as Jews, 
which is a burning shame and a sin, though I say 
it that oughtn’t!” The little woman felt almost 
valiant ‘before her oppressor, but was cooled sud- 
denlky by the insignificant words, uttered in a highly 
significant manner—“ Well, ma’am!”’ She held her 
peaee, and prepared the speaker’s tea without delay. 

Since Mr. Grimston had become head clerk in 
the ‘bank of Messrs. Ferrol, and removed to the 
genteel locality of Primrose Terrace, (where he was 
flanked by a half-pay officer on one side, and on 
the other by an archdeacon’s widow,) he had 
deemed it incompatible with his dignity to keep up 
his former close acquaintance with the clothier 
Bodkin, suspected of driving a struggling trade. 
Had he been eminently flourishing, even though a 
tailor, the case would have been altered: our 
worthy Mr. Grimston would not have felt his re- 
spectability in danger of compromise. But, saith 
the wisest of men, “The poor is hated even of his 
own neighbour; the rich hath many friends.” And 
Mrs. G., who was herself daughter to a tradesman, 
and had been leagued in the bonds of perpetual 
amity, through girlhood, with her chosen intimate 
Mrs. Bodkin, was constrained to give up the 
old friendship, except for a stolen interview now 
and then, as on occasion of the birth of any new 





little Bodkin. To-day, on receiving the note, she 
had ridden into town by the next omnibus, and 
discharged herself of an immense amount of pent- 
up sympathy and many tears, which somewhat 
comforted poor Mrs. B.; as (except in the very 
direst trouble) a woman is relieved by talking over 
her misfortunes with another woman. And she 
gave the full detail, beginning from the time when 
her husband was induced to remove from the small 
shop where he had carried on an obscure but pay- 
ing trade, to the flashy establishment denominat- 
ing itself an emporium, where he was obliged to 
keep up a pretension to extensive business, with- 
out capital or customers to justify it. 

* And heaps on heaps of gents let their accounts 
run on for years and years. Bodkin was afraid to 
prosecute, lest he’d lose his connection; he says 
there’s bad debts enough on his books this present 
minute to set him all right if he could only get at 
the money. ¢ I do believe some people—gentlefolks 
they pretend to be—have no conscience at all !” ex- 
claimed the poor woman, in her ampotent grief and 
anger. “IfI was the queen, ’d make a law’—such 
were Mrs. Bodkin’s notions of legislation—‘“ I'd 
make a law that any one who bought goods and 
didn’t pay for ‘em, should be treated like a thief! 
I would indeed, and serve them right. What 
business has a gent to come into my husband's 
shop and take his cloth, and his time, and his 
labour, and walk off with it and never pay? I say 
he’s as bad as if he stole a coat from the counter. 
Only because fie’s a gentleman, he can do it, for- 
sooth! Oh yes, indeed! pretty laws we have!” 
Mrs. Bodkin tried to laugh bitterly, but it was only 
hysterically. Her ideas of her husband's affairs 
were perhaps wrong-headed; and she certainly 
wanted the repose of manner which so advantage- 
ously distinguishes well-bred people; but there 
might be an excuse for some warmth under the 
circumstances. Two narrow rooms, to contain her 
six healthy children and an ailing one, her husband 
exasperated by the ruin erashing upon his pros- 
pects, which permitted only the cheerful vista of a 
prison, and, as highest hope, a possible certificate 
beyond the Bankruptcy Court: the only gleam of 
pleasant comfort was that her eldest son had pro- 
cured a situation behind the counter at Rayment 
and Co.’s, with a salary which, though small, (owing 
to the young man’s ignorance and incapacity to 
earn more,) was yet certain. Alas! she had little 
idea of how much it would cost him to keep up his 
“ gentish ” love of display: the expense of fauliless 
gloves, and boots, and ties, absorbed everything 
but a mere maintenance for himself. Doctor Ferrol, 
learning this fact some time afterwards from his 
distressed mother, called him a selfish puppy: yet 
was not the fault of censor and censured the same? 

Two boys, next of age, were taken into a dra- 
pery establishment, of course without salary at 
first; and their mother thought seriously of the 
needle as a help for herself, to eke out the wretched 
means of living allowed her. She spoke to their 
friend, Doctor Ferrol, who still prescribed for 
the ailine child, that he would use his influence 
to obtain her such employment. Doctor Ierrol was 
kind-hearted, and promised to speak to his wile, 
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and. visiting his respected mother-in-law shortly | 


afterwards, intended to mention the matter there. 


carriage; he gave her his arm dutifully, and she 
sailed along the broad hall, arrayed in rustling 
raiment, all sauvity and smiles. 

« And how is our dear Agatha and her sweet 
baby ?” Satisfactory answers were given. ‘Louisa 
and I were going to visit them this afternoon, but 
we have a prior engagement at Hunt and Roskell’s.” 

Now she was emerging from the hall door, and 
entering upon the roll of carpeting spread forth by 
a footman. A poor woman, who had been linger- 
ing about the railings for the last half-hour, though 
frequently ordered off by the servants, came for- 
ward as if to speak; the man repulsed her. Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke, pausing at the carriage door, and 
raising her eye-glass, asked benevolently what the 
poor creature wanted. 

“ Speak to her, Hughes—bring me her message.” 
The considerate lady tranquilly deposited herself 
upon her cushions, and waited the report. But 
Hughes appeared unwilling to repeat the answer 
verbatim. ‘“ She’s only a workwoman, ma’am,” he 
began, obsequiously. 

“Oh, poor thing! 


4 o 99 
ing. 


Let her come in the morn- 
Mrs. Carnaby Pyke leaned back out of view. 
“T cannot attend to her now; she must call again.” 

“T have called morning after morning, and you 
couldn’t attend to me either,” said the woman, 
pushing forward; “I only want to be paid 
what's owing to me these six months, for making 
yours and the young ladies’ dresses, ma’am :” she 
dropped a curtsey, but laid her hand on the window, 
when the lady attempted to draw it up. The 
usually pale and placid face of the latter crimsoned. 
“T have no time to speak to you now,” she said; 
“you really must go away. Bring your account 
to-morrow, and it shall be examined. Hughes! 
tell Tomkins to drive to Hunt and Roskell’s.” 

In spite of the servant, the poor seamstress still 
clung by the door. “I’m used to such promises,” 
she cried. “ My little children are hungry, and 
I've no bread to give them. They can’t wait till 
to-morrow.” 

“I think she must be mad,” whispered Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke to her daughter, who was fumbling 
for her little purse, the quick tears brimming her 
young eyes. ‘“ Don’t give her anything—she may 


be an impostor; I don’t recollect her face in the | 


least.” 
“*Mad! ‘an impostor ! 
getting fiercely excited. 


” 


repeated the woman, 


thin fingers, joint-swollen from work, thrilled and 
trembled in clasping the carriage-window. “I’m 
not an impostor! Who dare say it ? I’m as honest 
as yourself, lady, and more so, for I'd give every- 
body their due.” 


“My poor woman,” said Doctor Ferrol, who had | 


interposed before unsuccessfully, “ you are detain- 
ing this lady; I will listen to your claim, and pro- 
mise to remind her of it.” He gently removed her 
hand, just as Z 44, who had from afar spied the 
little social complication, came up. “Oh, poor 
pleaded Mrs. 


thing! don’t give her in charge !” 
Carnaby with a haleyon smile of forgiveness; and 


| ners were faultless, and 
But that lady was just coming down-stairs to her | 


standing up, and coming 
' 





Louisa saw how the long | of cause to come on to-morrow,” was the explanation 


which Doctor Ferrol comprehended, as he dallied 


| have 


‘ 


the carriage rolled away. Truly that lady’s man- 
her placidity almost in- 
vulnerable ; as becometh those of high degree. 

But the seamstress, not being gifted by nature 
or art with the attribute of impassibility, burst into 
tears—passionate and resentful tears, subsiding 
into those merely bitter. Doctor Ferrol heard her 
old, old story—yet ever new, for is it not enacted 
in the metropolis to this hour ?—of struggling and 
starving on the pittance afforded by needlework, 
with still sharper struggles and deeper starvation, 
when the hard-earned wage was unpaid by care- 
lessness, or the culpable inability of pretentious 
debtors. He gave her some trifle for the present 
exigency, and stepped into his own carriage again. 

There sate, awaiting him, his ever-following 
companion——-Care. It was always beside him in 
solitude; weighting his brow with intolerable 
gloom when no one was looking; whispering ap- 
prehensions in every thought. The date on which 
the forged bill would fall due was approaching; if 
he had not the means of taking it up before then, 
a discovery must ensue. ‘The anticipation made 
him almost freeze with terror. The disgrace—the 
shock to his friends and connections—the penal 
consequences—he was aghast to reflect that from 
all this he was separated by but a hand-breadth. 
He had written to his uncle Sir Hugh Loftus, ask- 
ing the loan of a hundred pounds in urgent terms. 
If that failed—if all failed 

A temptation which he scarce dared whisper to 
his inmost soul had more than once occurred to 
him. He recoiled from it, but it returned. -A 
further forgery! Would there be more moral evil 
in two commissions of the crime than in one? 
Were the social and judicial penalties heavier? OQ, 
wretched Hugh! thus did conscience palter with 
expedience, and grow weaker in the contest. 

He entered his own house—went to the drawing- 
room, looking for Agatha. A blinding flash seemed 
to strike his eyes, and show him—Richard Wardour 
forward to meet him, 
cordially. 

CHAPTER XX.—THE “CREAM OF THE CREAM.” 
Wuen Dr. Ferrol could again see and hear dis- 
tinctly, he was sitting in an arm-chair opposite Mr. 


, Wardour, and beside the sofa on which Agatha 


lay, for she was generally ailing now, more or less. 
Their visitor was telling the cause of his unex- 
pected trip to London. 

« A sudden summons from my lawyers—hearing 


with a paper-knife from among the pretty trifles on a 
side-table near him. Relieved forthe moment to hear 


| that it was not on banking business primarily that 


Mr. Wardour had come, his pallid countenance reco- 
vered colour in some measure, and his thoughts set- 
tled from their bewilderment. But his powers of 
conversation were sadly disjointed : and, except for 
a fortunate diversion effected by the introduction of 
baby, who must be looked at and caressed by uncle 
Richard, his embarrassment would without fail 
attracted notice. And while Agatha was 
in admiration of her fair frail child—still 
L 2 


vrant 
wrapt 
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deserving the epithet snowflake, for her whiteness 
and fragility—and uncle Richard, holding her in his 
strong arms, drew mental comparisons between the 
pretty wee creature and his own stout rosy boy, 
younger by some months, nevertheless larger, baby’s 
father was gloomily fingering the pearled leaf-cutter 
in an abstracted mood. The mother glanced aside 
at him, once or twice, and finally held up the little 
daughter to be kissed. Papa laughed slightly, 
and pressed the tiny white cheek, as desired. 

“She is unusually pale to-day,” he remarked. 

* Do you think so?” said the mother, somewhat 
anxiously, to her husband’s words. “She is the 
quietest little creature possible—she never cries: 
I believe there is nothing the matter: nurse says 
she is well.” 

But nurse knew, perfectly as did Doctor Ferrol 
himself, that slowly and surely was the baby life weak- 
ening; slowly without sign was she passing from 
the earth. Only the mother was blind. Yet, 
wakened to a vague alarm, all this evening Agatha 
would not part witht her treasure; kept the rose- 
lined bassinet beside her, and looked much at the 
little ocenpant, to whose features the bright colour 
of her cradle-curtains lent a false flush: Agatha 
would fain persuade herself that it was a real and 
healthy one. 

Mr. Wardour and Hugh Ferrol dined together. 
They soon returned to the drawing-room, for the 
host felt an intolerable constraint when alone with 
his guest. Every kindly or confidential expression 


forced upon him the conviction of what a villain he 
had been, to abuse the trustfulness of this good 


man. Overflowing all his mind like a freshet 
flood, was the one thought of that grievous wrong 
and its surely coming consequences. What was 
he todo? Whither could he turn in his desperate 
perplexity ? When he had given up the conversa- 
tion to Agatha, he fell into long fits of silence. 
He heard Mr. Wardour telling how he feared they 
should have to leave Langholm, those legal mat- 
ters were so pressing of late, he said; the lawyers 
had intimated that frequent personal presence would 
be necessary through the future steps of the busi- 
ness, and the expenses already incurred were very 
heavy. All these considerations seemed to make 
it imperative that he should let Langholm to a 
tenant, and accept the offer of a small government 
appointment placed at his disposal by Lord R—, 
on some intimation of his desire for such. 

“And you will be obliged to live in London ?” 
Agatha asked. 

“I fear so. I shall probably be able to decide 
after the courts to-morrow, when I see how matters 
look, and what Caveat thinks of the progress our 
suit is making.” 

“ Dear Agnes! I should be so glad to have her 
in town!’ Agatha’s face brightened greatly, and 
then as suddenly shaded. “ But it is selfish of me 
to say so, when I remember that she must be very 
sorry at the thought of leaving Langholm. I don’t 
wonder she should. Sweet peaceful Langholm! I 
was very happy there.” 

His own brow was sadly darkened for a minute ; 


but he cleared away the cloud by an effort, and 
smiled. 
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“T am sure that everything will be ordered 
rightly, by One wiser than we are, and whom we 
can trust to control all events for our good,” he 
said cheerfully. ‘He can make us as happy ina. 
narrow city street as in our sweet country home, 
and T have little doubt but he will.” 

There was a pause—A gatha looked pleased; such 
thoughts and feelings were beginning to have more 
echo in her heart than ever before. Hugh broke 
the silence. “The expense of living in town will 
be much greater than at Langholm,” he observed. 

“We intend to be very quiet indeed,” rejoined 
Mr. Wardour, “ and live as simply as possible.” 

“ T hope you will have a house in our neighbour- 
hood,” Agatha said; to which her brother-in-law 
shook his head good-humouredly, as signifying that 
they were much too grand for him. ‘ Somewhere 
in the suburbs Agnes would prefer,” he thought; 
and they rambled off into a discussion of the sub- 
ject, and thence to a variety of other topics. 
Doctor Ferrol was recalled from an absence of 
mind by hearing his own name; he looked up. 

“Oh, Hugh is very clever.” Agatha glanced at 
him with a playful smile. “TI believe his profes- 
sion is getting on famously: is it not, dear ?” 

* As well as I can expect,” he answered. “ Yes, 
pretty well.” 

“Do you know that it is only very lately I dis- 
covered another talent, of which I never was aware 
before? He can draw so nicely: took a sketch of 
baby’s head one day, with a pencil, that delighted 
me.” 

* Pooh—a mere nothing,” he said, some horrible 
thrill of premonition striking him as to what she 
mightsaynext. “I used todraw when at school——” 

* Don’t mind; he’s always depreciating himself: 
he can copy anything he sees—even people’s hand- 
writings, so that you never could tell the differ- 
ence——” 

Doctor Ferrol started up, with a sudden despe- 
ration to cleave his way out of the horrid entangle- 
ment. He saw that in her innocence she would 
next tell how successfully he had copied Mr. War: 
dour’s own signature; and undoubtedly she was 
proceeding to narrate that little incident, when his 
hurried gesture checked the tale. ‘Come, War- 
dour, can I set youdown anywhere? I’m going to 
pay some evening visits, and time is up,” pulling 
out his watch. 

“Tf you pass near Mr. Ferrol’s—your sister's, [ 
mean x 

* Yes, to be sure. I'll drive you there.” He rang 
the bell violently. “ Carriage round in five minutes,” 
he ordered : and stood upon the hearth-rug for the 
interval, talking volubly and incessantly, till the 
wheels paused outside. In the carriage he was 
silent enough; Mr. Wardour certainly thought his 
manner, on the whole, a little odd, but he had much 
to occupy his own reflections, and they parted at 
the banker’s door with a shake-hands. 

Mildred sat in the drawing-room awaiting her 
husband, who was going with her to the Duchess 
of D *s assembly at ten. She looked well, a 
bandeau of diamonds crossing her abundant hair, 
and hardly glittering more than did her lustrous 
eyes. Mr. Wardour admired her with all his keen 
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susceptibility to the influences of beauty; but how 
far more loveable did the gentle Agnes scem in his 
memory! It was as the thought of the fragrance- 
breathing spring violet, beside a grand scentless 
lily of the Nile. 

She was pleased to see him; had a dozen in- 
quiries about the little unknown nephew and his 
mother; was charmed to hear of the prospect of 
their living in London. Mr. Wardour could per- 
ceive that a warm heart existed under all that 
velvet and costly lace. 

“T shall be at home to-morrow night. You must 
come and dine with us quietly, and there willbe a 
few people here in the evening; promise me that 
you will come.” She was so cordial that he could 
not refuse. Euston Ferrol entered: thenceforth her 
demeanour was proud and cold, and still as a frozen 
midnight. What a confession of domestic dulness 
and discord did Mr. Wardour decipher by the re- 
flected light of his own home happiness. 

Next evening he read further and deeper into 
the book of her life. All its encompassing splen- 
dour was as the arctic glitter of moonlight on the 
columned iceberg. Oh, his own cottage home, and 
its sunshine of thorough confidence and love! He 
found no cause to change his aspiration by-and-by, 
when the handsome rooms became crowded with 
“the best” people then in London; when title after 
title was announced, interspersed with other unor- 
namented names, some more full of honour than any 
hereditary nobleness could confer. Mildred looked 
equal of the highest, as she stood receiving her 
guests: he was near her much of the night, as she 
wished; occasionally they exchanged a few words. 

But he ascertained by experience, if he knew it 
not before, that “the cream of the cream” of 
society could be as insipid as the veriest blue-edged 
London milk of inferior circles. Nay, he was cer- 
tain that he had witnessed more enjoyment at one 
of Mrs. Cardamom’s cosmopolitan soirées than 
among this prodigiously select company of the 
beau inonde. As for a harvest home—the amount 
of hilarity and happiness at one, would stock the 
languid gentility here present for an entire season, 
to dole it out in driblets at each fresh excitement. 

Euston Ferrol rather liked this honest brother- 
in-law, whose transparently clear nature could yet 
be strong and solid, and withal sufficiently polished 
io be pleasing. When the brilliant rooms were 
again empty (by Mildred’s desire he had waited 
to the last), she came up to him, where he was 
looking into a book. 

“Now I want to know what you think of all 
this?” she said. “ Your face was a study.” 

“T am honoured ”—he bowed —“ to have been so 
observed. As to what I think ’—he laid his hand 
upon the handsome copy of “ Friends in Council,” 
which he had found. 

“Yes, [am sure your opinions just coincide. It 
struck me when I first read the book. Yet I do 
not think you are quite a Timon.” 

“T should hope not. I would fain believe my- 
self a benevolent person rather. But then, that is 
just the cause of my opinions.” 

“ How ?” 

He was looking for some page in the book, and 
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read a passage. “* How often in society a man 
goes out from interested or vain motives, at most un- 
seasonable hours in very uncomfortable clothes, to 
sit or stand in a constrained position, inhaling 
tainted air, suffering from great heat, and his sole 
occupation or amusement being to talk—only to 
talk.’ And listen further: ‘For want of the bold- 
ness which truth requires, people are driven into 
uncongenial society, into many modes of needless 
and painful ostentation, into various pretences, ex- 
cuses, and all sorts of vexatious dissimulation.’ 
Here’s my indictment against fashionable society : 
is it true?” 

“ That’s a sensible book,” remarked Euston Fer- 
rol; “but what can people do ?” 

Mr. Wardour had no satisfactory solution for 
this problem in the mass; universal truthfulness 
is not to be expected till universal Christianity. He 
had indeed a theory, by which every man was to 
work into his own life as much of the glorious 
quality as possible to his opportunities; to eschew 
all double-dealing of action or of word, all founda- 
tionless pretensions, all exaggerations—every sha- 
dow of that commonest form of insincerity, “ keep- 
ing up appearances.” 

“You say you are coming to live in London, 
Wardour; I shall watch how you are able to illus- 
trate these principles in practice,” quoth Euston 
Ferrol. “For even the quietest ivérage in town 
requires some pretension about it, if a man would 
be noticed at all.” 

Richard Wardour laughed as he shook hands. 
“ We shall see; perhaps it would not be so miser- 
able to be wnnoticed,” he said. “TI shall see you 
at the bank to-morrow; I leave for home in the 
evening, I hope.” 





A DAY IN CONGRESS ; 
WITH SKETCHES OF AMERICAN NOTABLES. 


Few edifices have an aspect more imposing than 
that which the American Legislature presents. 
Situated at one extremity of Pennsylvania Avenue— 
one of the noblest avenues in the world, extending 
nearly two miles in a straight line, and two hun- 
dred yards in width, with an amplitude of space 
and elegance of design which cannot fail to render 
it one of the first of existing streets, when the other 
buildings are completed on the same splendid scale 
as the palatial hotels which now decorate its principal 
side—it contrasts in simple yet lofty grandeur with 
the well-known “ White House,” or residence of 
the President, at the other; while the Potomac 
flows placidly in front, and the gigantic, four- 
sided, chimney-looking monument to Washington 
raises its vast height (two hundred and fifty out of 
six hundred proposed feet) at the distance of a mile 
and a half parallel with the centre. The edifice itself, 
without being highly ornate, is impressive. The 
original wings are plain, though elegant; but a series 
of lofty pillars, continuing the Corinthian with the 
Tonic styles, decorates the centre. New extremities, 
however, have recently been added, and the effect 
of these is in the highest degree striking. Unlike 
the primitive building, which consisted of free-stone 
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painted white, they are of marble, and must afford | 
ample accommodation for the committee-rooms | 


which they are destined to form; though a com- 
mittee of the American Legislature is by no means 
so formidable as one of the House of Commons, the 
most important part of the private business being 

arried on in the lobby, giving rise to a species of 
manceuvring, happily as yet unknown in the British 
parliament. The posterior part of the house is, in 
our opinion, finer still, and was originally far more 
attractive than the front. Here are brought into 
relief those chastely arranged and stately semi- 
lunar colonnades which form such a conspicuous 
and attractive feature in American architecture. A 
quiet garden, rarely traversed, extends in the dis- 
tance behind. The whole is approached by a lofty 
flight of steps, and, on entering, the visitor sud- 
denly finds himself in a vast central hall, named 
the Rotunda. In dimensions this is nearly twice 
the extent of the celebrated octagon which separates 
our two houses of parliament in Westminster; but 
it is far inferior in decoration and design. The inte- 
rior is comparatively plain, though possibly it may 
yet be highly adorned. The walls were originally 
merely white-washed; but there has been a talk of 
high artistic achievements from Europe. On our 
visit, a wretched painted statue of Washington 
stood in the centre, but assuredly did not adorn it. 
Several curious paintings, however, decorated the 
walls, representing some of the most remarkable 
of his deeds, and events of the country—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, on the 10th of July, 1776 ; 
the surrender of Cornwallis to the American general 
at Yorktown, in October 1781; the submission of 


Burgoyne to Gates at Saratoga, in 1771; and finally, 
the great aspect which the patriot himself presented 
when, with equal dignity and modesty, he eventually 
resigned his commission to Congress at Anapolis, 


on the 23rd of December, 1783. Other pictures— 
of the baptism of the Indian Pocohontas, in 1613; 
the departure of the pilgrim fathers from Delft 
Haven in Holland, July 21st, 1650; and the landing 
of Columbus, in October, 1492—with a few more of 
inferior importance, range round the hall, and, 
though imperfectly executed, attract attention. 
The halls of the Legislature branch off from each 
side of the Rotunda, which is now surrounded by 
a lofty dome, nearly four hundred feet in height. 


corresponding to our Commons, is on the right ; 


while the Senate extends to the left. The former | 


is a spacious semi-lunar apartment, much more 


extensive than our House of Commons, though | 
affording accommodation to but little more than |} 
three hundred deputies; but an immense space is | 


unnecessarily taken up by the absurd practice of 
allowing an arm-chair, spitoon, and desk to each 
member, which but encourage idleness, inattention, 
protracted discussion, writing, and devotion to every 
other business save that of the country, and to- 
bacco-squirting. The members are not divided 
into Ministerial and Opposition ranks as in Ene- 
land, but ballot for the choice of seats at the 
beginning of each session, and hence are seemingly 
less under party control. None of those stimulat- 
ing cheers and trained supports which a British 
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audience affords to a favourite orator are to he 
heard. But, though the scene is consequently less 


| animated, it is not perhaps inferior in dignity—the 


members by no means presenting the appearance 
of an assembly of Ojibewahs. Though callous, 
however, they are not unsusceptible to emotion ; 
and newspapers, it is well known, occasionally 
report scenes of effervescence wholly unprecedented 
with us, in which other organs than the vocal are 
brought into requisition. ‘These are topics, how- 
ever, on which we do not desire to dwell; and we 
must own that, on the whole, the demeanour of the 
speakers, and their courtesy to each other, are su- 
perior to those of our House of Commons. No 
coughings, cat-calls, or cock-crowings are heard. 
How tedious soever be the speech, the members 
generally sit and hear it out with placid attention. 
The bowie-knife and revolver hold interruption in 
check. If tired, the Yankee only chews his quid, 
whittles his chair, or drives his quill with greater 
assidnity. Politeness, indeed, to excess, is becoming 
the main feature of the American people, though 
what they gain in refinement they are apt to lose 
in sincerity. This remark especially holds good in 
the Legislature, and doubts may be entertained 
whether, on the whole, it is an improvement on 
the more noisy British practice. The President 
of the Chamber sits on a lofty platform at one 
extremity (the straight one) of the edifice, with 
four elevated pillars of gray marble on each side. 
Diverging from the sides, and opposite to him, are 
sixteen similar columns, with white tops, semi- 
lunarily arranged round the hall. External, and 
superior to the whole, are elegant galleries, which 
the public enter at pleasure, without, as the phrase 
is, either let or hindrance. One of these is allotted 
to reporters, and they are rarely disturbed, save 
by the fair sex, who seem to have a special pleasure 
in hovering around the enclosure, though, with 
the usual gallantry of the nation, they are provided 
with a gallery of their own. 

The aspect of the American Chamber of Re- 
presentatives is considerably more juvenile than 
that of the British House of Commons. Jonathan 
has little respect for age, and is disposed to prefer 
vigour to experience. Most of the members, ac- 


cordingly, are young, or in the prime of life. They 


| have a much less distinguished, but far more 
That of the Re sresentatives, or popular branch, | 
T ’ 


buoyant, appearance than their English compecrs. 
But let it not be supposed that they are superior 
in morality, or inferior in the ordinary knowledge 
of the world, that is, so far as it is confined to 
“cuteness and to American topics. Many of them 
are farmer-looking in aspect; but they are all 
wonderfully sharp. Yet they are industrious, too, 


| and often indefatigable as men of business, devot- 


ing many hours after those of the regular as- 
semblage to the affairs of their constituents, and 
of course their own. Scandal whispers that on 
these occasions they are not unmindful of their 
interests; and what is termed “lobbying,” or private 
influence end intrigue, is certainly carried to an 
extent wholly unprecedented with us. The extent 
to which an American Congress man is beset by 
his nominees, for their own private purposes, is 
indeed inconceivable, even by a silent member 
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of the British Legislature, who is constrained 
to atone by personal industry for rhetorical in- 
efficiency, and to propitiate his constituents by 
acting as their agent in individual concerns, when 
he must despair of ever succeeding as an orator. 
No American who participates in public life is ever 
deficient in this point; each and every representa- 
tive of the Stars and Stripes in the Legislature 
generally contrives to “stump it ” on almost every 
subject: all of them, for the most part, acquitting 
themselves with vigour, though often with a signal 
contempt for grammar. But there are compara- 
tively polished" members, too; and if their country- 
men, as typified by the press, are to be credited, 
they yield to none whatever in corruption, profligacy, 
and prodigality. Some of them, when business is 
over, do their best to cultivate elegance of aspect; 
but the invariable black long-tailed dress-coat, 
affording full access for the wearer’s hands to the 
profundities of the “pant” pockets, is assuredly 
by no means conducive to our notions of taste. 
Gambling is carried on to such an extent that 
more than one of them, it is said, will lose ten 
times the amount of his annual salary (5000 dol- 
lars) in the course of a session. The southern 
gentlemen especially—descendants, for the most 
part, of the cavaliers of England and France— 
carry these peculiarities to great excess, though 
no one would readily surmise this from the evident 
veneration with which they regard the portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette, the only pictures which 
decorate the Legislature Hall. 

The debate, on the day when we first entered 
Congress, (that is, its popular branch,) was devoted 
to the “ Know-nothing ” question, as it is termed— 
that foolish name, bestowed upon a still more fool- 
ish political movement, which, unless arrested, will 
shake America to its centre, and can have no other 
issue than to precipitate her fall. Nothing, in fact, 
can surpass the short-sighted views of some of the 
leaders of this “native” party, who, utterly heed- 
less, and seemingly ignorant of the sources of their 
country’s origin and power, would exclude from the 
privileges of citizenship all save those born on the 
soil. And it is not an aristocracy they would es- 
tablish in lieu of the present system, but a bureau- 
cracy, and the most odious of all bureaucracies—a 
bureaucracy of birth. A community of beadles would 
he far more desirable; and yet, three-fourths of the 
native Americans are, or were lately, in favour of this 
species of Bumbledom—bent upon excluding from 
office every citizen of foreign birth, and even of de- 
priving him of a vote until he has been twenty-one 
years in the country. They would, in reality, es- 
tablish a new species of slavery—a slavery of Euro- 
peans. They are wholly oblivious of the fact that 
it is to the brawny arms of Cis-Atlantic men that 
they are indebted for all their railways, and an 
almost equal proportion of their trade, army, navy, 
and public works. The adherence of some good men, 
in the hope of checking the Popish element imported 
from Europe, gave for a time a certain respecta- 
bility to the “ Know-nothing” agitators. They lately 
extended their ramifications over greater part of the 
land, and, though momentarily checked, may ulti- 
mately recover their power by means of their secret 
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organization. Extensive orders of these men are 
yet in existence, united with all the secret confe- 
deracy of Ribbon or Orange clubs. That they 
will ultimately realize their views we cannot believe. 
Sooner than submit to helotage such as this, fo- 
reigners of every description—Irish, German, Scotch, 
English, French, Italians, ete.—would all unite, 
divided though they now are on innumerable points 
and equally divergent interests. 

The main secret of the success and popularity of 
the democratic party in America is, that, notwith- 
standing its slavery peculiarities, it is hostile to this 
indiscriminate attack upon emigrants, and would, 
even in less than the prescribed period of five years, 
extend to them all the privileges of citizenship. This, 
consequently, ranges around it almost every European 
on his arrival; and, how much soever he may dis- 
approve of some of its tenets, self-interest, and, we 
must add too, self-respect, induce him to continue 
standing by that party, which indeed insists on 
maintaining slavery amongst the blacks, but has 
never had the audacity to think of extending it to 
the whites. The Know-nothing faction is well 
aware of this, and hence its members have lately 
modified their policy. They no longer talk about 
their overwhelming numbers, and will probably 
shrink from a physical trial. But for this change 
of opinion, or at least of tactics, we should in all 
probability have witnessed, within a few years, one 
of the most ferocious and desolating civil wars the 
world has ever seen. Some parties still antici- 
pate such a result, from the movement being in 
some degree artfully coupled with the late abolition 
proceedings. But, for our part, we look for no 
such issue. Five or six elections which we have 
seen in the United States convince us that, how- 
ever Jonathan may hector and swagger during the 
heat of the canvas, he invariably sobers down 
when the struggle is over. On each of these occa- 
sions the constitution, he vowed, was to be de- 
stroyed at last; but it emerged from the conflict 
unscathed, notwithstanding all the previous bluster 
about “ breaking it up.” 

The opposition to this obnoxious (Know-nothing) 
movement, on the day we first heard the question 
discussed in Congress, was taken up by an Irish 
member, or a member of Irish descent, Mr. Barry, 
from the banks of the Mississippi. It was easy to 
perceive, by the richness of his brogue, from what 
quarter of the world he originally sprang; but he 
advocated his views with really considerable force. 
The orator was a man seemingly well-to-do in the 
world, and he expressed himself with equal cor- 
diality and feeling, though perhaps not much ori- 
ginality or address. And it was curious to wit- 
ness the sort of man who rose to answer him—a 
Mr. Banks, from Boston, who had raised himself 
from a very humble position—working spinner— 
to be one of the most conspicuous leaders in his 
party or State. Contrary to all expectation, this 
man, the humbleness of whose origin would otherwise 
have entitled him to regard and respect, announced 
himself on the side of aristocracy and exclusivism. 
He did so with superior ability too—so much so, 
that we could not refrain from watching him a little 
more closely, And it may be well for the reader 
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to keep him in view, inasmuch as he has since been 
Governor of Massachusetts, and may yet prove a 
formidable candidate for the presidency of the entire 
Union. Mr. Banks, when we saw him, was seem- 
ingly between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
but so juvenile in appearance that he might have 
been taken for ten years younger. Small in sta- 
ture, fair in complexion, with fiery red hair fiercely 
brushed up from a small but compact brow, (most 
of the Americans haye small heads, but they boast 
that, unlike the Britishers, they have much in 
them,) he is evidently a vigorous man, loud, fluent, 
and well-informed in his talk, ready and sonorous 
with his voice, but insidious, sophistical, and un- 
scrupulous. The speech was really powerful, though 
it had evidently been carefully prepared before- 
hand, and kept, we were told, for a month, ready 
for explosion. Still, one could not but admire the 
athleticism with which the little man entered the 
arena, and the acuteness with which he maintained 
the right of the Americans to act by secret move- 
ments and secret vote. The only matter of surprise 
was, that he was not arrested by the gigantic figure 
of Justice or Liberty, which frowned from above the 
president’s chair in front of him, but on which he 
sedulously turned his back. Mr. Banks was sub- 
sequently Speaker of the Assembly, and is said in 
this capacity to have shown a remarkable power 
for controlling men. 

The American SENATE, which we next entered— 
for Banks’s speech closed the interest of the day in 
the popular branch of the Legislature—is construct- 
ed on the same model as the House of Representa- 
tives, but on a much smaller scale. Only sixty or 


seventy members are present, two from each State 


in the Union. Its aspect is much more dignified, 
and its members in general look much more patri- 
cian, or at least obese. Here, a few years ago, might 
have been seen the stalwart figure of Daniel Webster, 
whose mind and body seemed to have been con- 
structed on a scale equally gigantic, though he 
eventually destroyed his political influence by his 
fatal temporizing or tergiversation on the subject 
of slavery—bolting at once from abolitionism to 
stedfast support of the noxious institution, in the 
delusive hope of thus bounding:to the Presidency. 
Here, too, you might then have seen the tall wiry 
frame of his great opponent, Henry Clay, who was in 
like manner balked of like expectations, though he 
might possibly have ultimately consoled himself by 
his popularity with the fairer portion of his fellow- 
citizens, whom we afterwards saw kissing him by 
the dozen. Here, too, was a large, heavy man, whose 
subsequent fate impressed us more than that of even 
Webster—General Rusk, of Texas—who amassed a 
colossal fortune during twenty years of savage ad- 
venture in the wilds of that territory, but was so 
singularly sentimental that he committed suicide on 
the death of his wife. Clayton, of the Delaware, 
was there too: possibly he may be a member 
still. But he was at this moment in his zenith, 
and, once a minister, was looking to the influence 
of the Know-nothing power for raising him to the 
Presidency. Pettit, from Indiana, succeeded him 
in a short twenty minutes’ speech, though in this 
time he contrived to pour, or rather bubble forth, a 
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torrent of words almost incredible. Each of these 
gentlemen weighed on an average twenty stone, 


| and seemed equally prepared for an argument or a 


game at fisticuffs. All of them spoke several times 
in the course of the debate, as wellas General Cass 
and “Judge” Douglas, the “little giant,” whom 
we have afterwards to mention. 

The remainder of the senators were all what is 
usually termed well-conditioned men; not even ex- 
cepting Broadhead, the Quaker member from Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke that day, and in much more 
animated strains than our “ friends” at home 
usually indulge in. Hunter, the representative of 
Virginia, was still more impulsive, though his 
matter was heavy as his corporeal aspect. All of 
these men exhibited, like most Americans, a won- 
derful plethora of words, though their ideas were 
assuredly by no means commensurate. 

We subsequently revisited the Senate as well as 
the other House, however, and became a little better 
acquainted with some of the American notables. 

The most conspicuous of these decidedly was 
General Cass—then a member of the Senate and 
now Chief Secretary of the United States—a brief 
sketch of whom may be interesting. 

It was in the year 1836 that we first had the 
good fortune to see General Cass in Paris, where 
he was then ambassador. The General was at that 
time a fierce Anglo-phobiast, and it doubtless re- 
quired all Louis Philippe’s unctuous influence to 
prevent him from then attacking England, and 
possibly swallowing, or at least “chewing” her up. 
Years, however, had now exerted their mellowing 
effect upon the once fiery republican; and the 
General, in reply to all overtures or addresses from 
disaffected Irishmen, as well as European republicans 
still more eager for a fight, now maintained a digni- 
fied moderation. 

Cass commenced life in very humble circum: 
stances; but this only entitles him to superior merit 
in the estimation of his countrymen—as it does in 
ours, and indeed ought todo everywhere. He was 
originally, we believe, a school-usher, and in this 
capacity emigrated to Michigan, now one of the 
thirty-three States which at present make up the 
American Union, but then almost a desert. The 
General, however, was a man of determined energy. 
He manfully set to work as a wood-cutter, to clear 
the territory, a great part of which he subsequently 
acquired ; and we hold he is well entitled to its pos- 
session. 

Cass, who is now nearer eighty than seventy 
years of age, soon became conspicuous for his hos- 
tility to the English in the war of 1812. <A stout, 
stalwart, and active man, he then acquitted himself 
with much distinction. The only alloy to his fame, 
perhaps, was that he continued to evince undue 
hostility to the British after the struggle was over; 
but this was deemed a superior merit in the estima- 
tion of the greater part of his countrymen. Policy 
and calculation were possibly at the bottom of this 
course ; for it immediately secured him public em- 
ployment, and he has been in the Senate or in office 
almost uninterruptedly ever since. It were vain to 
deny that he is a man of considerable ability, much 
experience, and great address. 
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Strange as it may seem, the General is a dandy, 
still good-looking, and doubtless was a beau in his 
younger days. He still “ makes up” remarkably 
well, though he is scarcely so agile as Palmerston. 
In his mind, however, he is slow and heavy. Age 
has told upon him, and he is now great only ata 
despatch or a protocol, in the concoction of which, 
so far as longitude and weight are concerned, he 
may be backed to beat our Premier hollow.  Pal- 
merston will groan when he sees the enormous 
state-paper which Cass has prepared upon the sub- 
ject of the San Juan difficulty. Notwithstanding, 
we look upon the General as one of the ablest and 
most honest of the American statesmen. 


LORD CLIVE. 


On the 23rd of June, 1857—the centenary of the 
Battle of Plassey—a meeting was held in London 
to take steps for erecting a monument to Lord 
Clive. Great were the congratulations then heard, 
as to the mighty empire which had been consoli- 
dated during the century that had passed. Not 
many days after, the startling tidings came that 
the whole Bengal army was in revolt! But though 
the fabric of British power in India seemed to totter 
to its fall, not the less was the founder of that 
power worthy of monumental honour. 

The statue of Clive was inaugurated on the 
19th of January, at Shrewsbury. Among the nota- 
bles assisting at the ceremony, were Earl Stanhope, 
(Lord Mahon,) Sir Charles Wood, and Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, who made a speech worthy of 
the occasion. : 

“ Some people,” said Edwardes, “ deprecate such 
memorials and call them hero-worship: in my judg- 
ment they are wrong. The giver of empires is, in- 





deed, God; but God works through human meaus, | > 





and when he pleases to give empire to a people, he | 
gives them a man like Clive, and, in honouring the 
instrument, we do but honour the Providence that | 
wields it. | 


he perfect, and that Clive was a man of imperfec- 
tions; that they have read history, and know that 
his errors were as glaring as his services were 
great. They doubt if it be right to honour such a 
man. These objections I respect, though I think 
them hard, and leaning not only towards uncharity 
but ingratitude. Let us look along the ranks of 
our great patriots, or the defenders of our country 
by sea and land. I name no names, but ask you 
to review them in your memories, and say to whom 
should we have paid honour, to whom should we 
have given the public monument and the house- 
hold niche, had we reserved our gratitude for a 
man without a flaw? The best of them could only 
have carved beneath his bust, ‘I was a man!’ If 
we, too, are men, let us honour what is good and 
great in our fellows, while we sorrow for their 
faults.” 

Here we catch the echo of Lord Macaulay’s 
splendid essay, where he says: “ Clive committed 
great faults; but his faults, when weighed against 
his merits, and viewed in connection with his temp- 









Others there are who say they are quite |<. 
willing to pay honour to a hero, provided that he |* 


tations, do not appear to us to deprive him of his 
right to an honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity.” 

From the same brilliant work of Macaulay we 
2xtract the account of the Battle of Plassey, and the 
summary of the character of Clive with which the 
essay concludes. 
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“The day broke, the day which was to decide the 
fate of India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, 
pouring through many openings of the camp, be- 
gan to move towards the grove where the English 
lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed with firelocks, 
pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. 
They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance 
of the largest size, each tugged by a long team of 
white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant. Some smaller guns, under the direction 
of a few French auxiliaries, were perhaps more for- 
midable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, 
not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but 
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from the bolder race which inhabits the northern 
provinces ; and the practised eye of Clive could 
perceive that both the men and the horses were 
more powerful than those of the Carnatic. The 
force which he had to oppose to this great multi- 
tude consisted of only three thousand men. But 
of these nearly a thousand were English; and all 
vere led by English officers, and trained in the 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of 
the little army were the men of the 39th Regiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many ho- 
nourable additions won under Wellington in Spain 
and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud 
motto, Primus in Indis. 

“The battle commenced with a cannonade in 
which the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any 
exccution, while the few field-pieces of the English 
produced great effect. Several of the most distin- 
guished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service fell. 
Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His 
own terror increased every moment. One of the 
conspirators ‘urged on him the expediency of re- 
treating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did 
with what his own terrors suggested, was readily 
received. He ordered his army to fall back, and 
this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the 
moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The 
confused and dispirited multitude gave way before 
the onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked 
by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed. 
The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured 
to confront the English, were swept down the 
stream of fugitives. In an hour the forces of 
Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. 


Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. But 
their camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable 
vaggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power 


ofthe conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two sol- 
diers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered 
an army of near sixty thousand men, and subdued 
an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain.” 

Lord Macaulay concludes his essay with the 
following statement of Clive’s claims to enduring 
renown. 

“From Clive’s first visit to India dates the renown 
of the English arms in the East. Till he appeared, 
his countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, 
while the French were revered as a people formed 
for victory and command. His courage and capa- 
city dissolved the charm. With the defence of 
Arcot commences that long series of oriental tri- 
umphs which closes with the fall of Ghizni. Nor 
must we forget that he was only twenty-five years 
old when he approved himself ripe for military 
command. This is a rare if not a singular dis- 
tinction. It is true that Alexander, Condé, and 
Charles x11, won great battles at a still earlier age ; 
but those princes were surrounded by veteran ge- 
nerals of distinguished skill, to whose suggestions 
must be attributed the victories of the Granicus, of 
Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienced 
youth, had yet more experience than any of those 
who served under him. He had to form himself, 
form his officers, and to form his army. The only 
man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early 
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age ever gave equal proof of talents for war was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“From Clive’s second visit to India dates the 
political ascendancy of the English in that country. 
His dexterity and resolution realized, in the course 
of a few months, more than all the gorgeous visions 
which had floated before the imagination of Dupleix. 
Such an extent of cultivated territory, such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, 
was never added to the dominion of Rome by the 
most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, down 
the Sacred Way, and through the crowded Forum, 
to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of 
those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows 
dim when compared with the splendour of the ex- 
ploits which the young English adventurer achieved 
at the head of an army not equal in numbers to 
one half of a Roman legion. 

“From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity 
of the administration of our Eastern empire. When 
he landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Englishmen were sent only to 
get rich, by any means, in the shortest possible 
time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war 
on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, 
and corruption. In that war he manfully put to 
hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid fortune. 
The same sense of justice which forbids us to conceal 
or extenuate the faults of his earlier days, compels 
us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. 
If the reproach of the Company and of its servants 
has been taken away ; if in India the yoke of foreign 
masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty; 
if to that gang of public robbers, which formerly 
spread terror through the whole plain of Bengal, 
has succeeded a body of functionaries not more 
highly distinguished by ability and diligence than 
by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit; 
if we now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poverty, from a land which once held 
out to every greedy factor the hope of boundless 
wealth, the praise is in no small measure due to 
Clive. His name stands high on the roll of con- 
querors. But it is found in a better list—in the 
list of those’"who have done and suffered much for 
the happiness of mankind. To the warrior, History 
will assign a place inthe same rank with Lucullusand 
Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a share 
of that veneration with which France cherishes the 
memory of Turgot, and with which the latest 
generations of Hindoos will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentinck.” 





SNAKES. 
From my childhood the subject of natural history 
has had a certain attraction to me, a kind of horrible 
fascination, not unlike what is represented as the 
influence the reptile is said to possess over 
birds and small animals on which it preys. At 
twelve years of age I had an opportunity of testing 
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this power on a human being, namely, on myself; 
put it will not be a matter of surprise that I had 
neither courage nor philosophy enough to avail 
myself of it. It happened on this wise. ; 

“My young readers must know that the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent’s Park, which they 
yisit with so much pleasure, are of comparatively 
recent formation, and that, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, embryo naturalists had a much 
smaller space for the study of animal nature. In 
the Strand, near Waterloo Bridge, before the late 
alterations and improvements removed the old 
edifices, there stood a large building called Exeter 
Change. The lower part was an arcade or bazaar, 
once the resort of fashion and beauty; the upper 
part was Cross’s Menagerie. At the entrance, 
flanked by huge whales’ tusks, stood as porter a 
heef-cater, in the orthodox Henry vur’s costume, as 
always it used to be seen init her Majesty’s palace, 
at the Tower, and on the stage. This man had 
often attracted my notice as I passed, and I deter- 
mined to accept his invitation to “walk hup and 
see the wonderful hanimals from all parts of the 
world,” the first time I had a shilling to spare. 

In accordance with this resolve, I went one day, 
prepared to commence my examination of the wild 
beasts by a good. look at that curious animal, the 
beef-cater. He was not there, however; the tusks 
alone stood sentinels; but I passed them unchal- 
lenged, and mounted the stairs. At the top a man 


met me who was hurrying down, to his dinner, he 
told me, (and he evidently appeared frightened lest 
the beef-eater should have too great a start of him); 
he opened the door of a small side-room, and bade 


me wait there and amuse myself until he snatched 
a mouthful of “ vittals,” as he called it. Closing 
the door after him, he departed, and I took a survey 
of the room and its contents. 

It was a curiously shaped room, occupying, ap- 
parently, a corner nook or angle of the building. 
It was lighted by one small dingy window, which 
admitted only a subdued sort of twilight, and threw 
a gloomy hue on what might have passed for a 
The walls were fitted up with 
hutches and cages which contained birds and small 
animals, and overhead swung some dried carcases 
of crocodiles, sea-devils, and other curious reptiles, 
terrestrial and marine. These certainly did not 
improve the appearance of the place, nor counteract 
the gloomy effect of the dim yellow light. Under 
the window was a huge chest, of the contents of 
which I was for a time profoundly ignorant. 

A quarter of an hour might have elapsed, and I 
was still looking at the birds, when a tap at the 
window made me turn round, and I was horrified 
at beholding a huge boa-constrictor half out of the 
chest, with his head against the glass. The excla- 
mation that broke from me made him turn towards 
me. Now was the time to have tested his powers 
of fascination; but whatever my head might have 
dictated, I only know that my legs took the initia- 
tive, for in one bound I was at the door, and in a 
second had closed it behind me, whilst I shouted 
at the top of my voice. 

The man who had left me there, and the beef-eater, 
both appeared in great amazement, and, with their 





mouths full, demanded what was the matter. A 
few words told them, and the keeper went into the 
room, caught hold of the serpent and began haul- 
ing him down, hand over hand, as a sailor does a 
hawser. Thrusting him into the chest, he shut 
down the lid and fastened it. 

“Young gen’lman,” said he to me, “you're ir 
luck, you are; do you know that ’ere sarpent’s beer 
asleep for a month, and proper hungry he must 
be: it’s a wonder he ha’n’t boned you.” 

“ What,” said I, “would he have eaten me ?” 

“Wouldn’t he!” answered the man, “ in a jiffy. 
Why, he eat two men—niggers they was—of the 
party what catched him, and he crushed my—what 
d’ye call him? the chap as was keeper here afore 
me—zh, prydicessor—to a jelly.” 

* Tndeed,” said I, as white as asheet; “ but how 
was it he did not crush you just now, then ?” 

“ Oh, he funks me, he does,” replied the keeper ; 
“my eye was on him all the time. It was all my 
eye, it was.” 

Not long aftcr this occurrence, I saw either the 
same snake, or his companion, crush an unfortunate 
rabbit that had been provided for him; and when 
I saw the difficulty he had in swallowing it, I 
thought what a fool I was to swallow the lies the 
keeper had told me. When I taxed him with 
them, he only grinned and said, “I told you it was 
all my eye.” 

Half-a-dozen years after the above adventure, 
T was in India, and on a visit to a friend at 
H -pore, when a ludicrous circumstance occurred 
in connection with a snake, which still makes me 
laugh when I think of it. 

Two young ladies were on a visit also, at the 
same house, and occupied the room next to mine. 
They were very lively, and used to talk and laugh 
at a great rate, after they retived to their room. I 
could distinguish their voices through the closed 
doors, but of course not sufficiently to know what 
was said. One night, just after I had safely 
ensconced myself within my musqyito curtains, 
T heard a faint shriek from one of my fair neigh- 
bours, and an exclamation which sounded very 
like, “ A snake, a snake!” I immediately jumped 
up, slipped on my trowsers and dressing-gown, 
and, tapping at the door, asked what was the mat- 
ter, and if I could be of any service. The young 
ladies said there was a snake in their room; but 
they declined my services, saying they would call 
a servant, who, they knew, slept in the verandah 
just outside theirroom. They then unfastened the 
outer door, and with some difficulty awoke the man 
and made him comprehend what was required of 
him. 

In a short time T heard fits of laughter, peal 
after peal, so hearty and vivacious that I was 
fain to join, though I could not imagine what 
there could possibly be of a risible nature. The 
next morning my curiosity was gratified. 

Among the house-servants, or bearers, as they 
are called, (from one of their duties being to carry 
a palanquin, though now-a-days seldom required 
of them, carriages and buggies having superseded 
that mode of transit,) was an old man, with an ex- 
ceedingly comical face. He had had a paralytic 
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stroke, which had drawn his face on one side and 
his mouth all awry, and he wore the daub of yellow 
paint on his forehead, which is the mark of a par- 
ticular caste of Hindoo, making a combination of 
comicality and ugliness that would have made 
a white man’s fortune on the stage. This old 
fellow, on being awakened by the young ladies, 
and told to bring a stick to kill a snake with, 
seized a heavy watchman’s club that lay at hand, 
and entered the room, leaving his blanket and 
turban behind him. On the snake being pointed 
out to him behind a box, he moved the obstruc- 
tion, and deliberately sat down to pound the reptile 
toa jelly; and it was his attitude and extraordinary 
appearance that elicited the shouts of laughter I had 
heard. 

One of the girls drew figures excellently, and 
afterwards made the old man sit for a sketch of 
the scene, which is now in my possession and 
before me as I write, (whereby hangs a tale, but 
which has nothing to do with my story). The 
face and attitude are inimitable. I took an early 
opportunity of asking Ram Sing (the old bearer) 
if he knew why his likeness was taken P 

“T suppose,” he replied, “that the young ladies 
want to remember me for delivering them from 
great danger.” 

“Danger!” I repeated. “ What danger ?” 

“From the bite of the poisonous snake,” he said. 

“Why, then, did they laugh so heartily? They, 
at least, could not have feared the danger you 
speak of.” 

“ Ah, Sahib,” replied the old man, with a com- 
passionate glance, “there is no understanding 


English ladies; they laugh when they should cry, 
and they ery when they should laugh.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “ granting that they should 
have cried for fear of the snake, when did you 
ever know them to cry when they should have 
laughed ?” 

“The other day, when they had English letters, 


Sahib. Kurreem Bux, who understands a little of 
your language, says he was present when they read 
their letters, and he heard them say, ‘Our dear 
mother quite well again, and our brother married ; 
how pleasant!’ and then they threw themselves 
into each other’s arms and cried. Ah! there’s no 
understanding English ladies, that’s certain.” 

Wondering if the time will ever come when the 
English and the natives of India will understand 
cach other, I left the old man to his cogitations. 

The old bearer pounding the snake reminds me 
of an adventure that befell a chum of mine, when 
stationed at Delhi. Langford and I were old friends, 
having proceeded to India in the same ship, and 
lived together whilst doing duty with the —th 
regiment, at Barrackpore. We were then sepa- 
rated for a few years, having been posted to differ- 
ent regiments, and in this interval Langford had got 
leave to England on medical certificate. The course 
of relief had brought our regiments to the same 
station, Delhi, and we renewed our intimacy, and 
chummed together, neither of us being married. 

I found my companion much changed, more so 
than the advance from bright boyhood to grave 
manhood warranted. 





When I last saw him, he | 


SNAKES. 


was a joyous creature, without a care or thought 
beyond the present: not that he was selfish, far 
from it, for he would do anything for afriend; but 
his spirits were so buoyant, his energy so great, 
his faculty for enjoyment so unbounded, that even 
the apathetic natives brightened up at his approach, 
whilst his presence amongst his countrymen was 
always gladly hailed, insuring as it did the banish- 
ment of enizi. 

But now what a difference there was! Care sat 
on the lofty brow; gravity marked the lines about 
the mouth; the happy expression had vanished, 
and the laughing eye had become dull and absent. 
Many a time had I wondered what could have 
caused such a remarkable change, and once I had 
questioned him on the subject; but he showed such 
reiuctance to unburthen his mind, and so much 
pain when his gravity was noticed, that I gave over 
the attempt, and confined myself to endeavours to 
engage him in conversation on general topics. 
Sometimes the subject would animate him, and 
when his attention was engrossed with it, and his 
mental powers brought out, then, and then only, he 
was like his former self. At last a curious and 
somewhat ludicrous circumstance was the cause of 
his bestowing his confidence on me. 

Early one morning in November, we were diess- 
ing for parade in our respective rooms, and I was 
just finishing my ablutions, when I heard a loud 
and continued stamping in Langford’s room, and 
my name shouted at the top of his voice. I quickly 
went to him, and was not a little surprised to find 
him with one boot on, stamping violently on the 
ground, while the perspiration ran down his face 
as much from fright as from the exertion. 

«Ah! B——,” said he when I entered, “I am done 
for now; there’s a snake in my boot, and I feel his 
fatal fangs running into me.” 

Directing his bearer to send for the doctor, and 
get a glass of brandy quickly, I suggested to my 
friend that by this time the reptile must be pounded 
to a jelly, and that he had better lie down and have 
his boot taken off. 

“ No,” said he, “I feel him biting me still ;” and - 
again he set to work stamping, till he was obliged 
to leave off from exhaustion. He then threw hin- 
self down on his bed; and the bearer coming in 
with the brandy, I gave Langford a wine glassful, 
and told the bearer to take off the boot. 

His master, however, ordered him to hurry for 
the doctor, and then motioning me to sit close be- 
side him, he said: ‘“ The brandy has done me good, 
but it is only temporary; I cannot have long to 
live, and I wish to unburthen my mind to you, my 
dear kind friend, whilst I have strength for it.” | 
pressed his hand, and tried to comfort him, by 
suggesting that the snake might not be a poison- 
ous one; there were many that were harmless, and 
why should he take for granted that this was a 
deadly one? ete. 

He shook his head, and said he had long had 4 
presentiment that he should die soon; that death 
would have been welcome, if it had only come on 
the field of battle instead of in such a way. “ But 
I must lose no time,” he continued, “ in telling you 
the cause of my despondency, which I know has 
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long puzzled and vexed you as well as all my 
friends.” 

Don’t think, gentle or simple reader, that I am 
going to betray my friend’s confidence and re- 
veal his secret. This much alone I may disclose, 
that my friend believed he had been cruelly treated 
by a lady to whom he was deeply attached. 

While he was in broken snatches telling me his 
pathetic tale, the doctor arrived. 

The boot was taken off, and he looked serious as 
blood was discovered on the stocking. I tilted over 
the boot and shook out—what do you think, 
reader ?—not a crushed and mangled snake, but 
a roll of soft flannel anda small nail. The boots 
had not been used for some little time, and these 
articles had somehow dropped into one of them, 
and of course the more Langford stamped, the 
deeper the tack went into his heel. We, that is, 
the doctor and I, burst into a loud laugh, and the 
former facetiously dubbed Langford “ Achilles” on 
the spot. When he had taken his leave, I brought 
to my friend a letter I had lately received from 
home, in which, strange to say, occurred the name 
of the very lady of whom I had just heard, with a 
reference to somebody whom I now saw must be 
meant for my friend Langford. It was not Annie 
W—, but a cousin of the same name, the an- 
nouncement of whose marriage had upset his 
equanimity ! 

I never saw such a sudden change as this news 
made in my friend. He was no longer a moping 
misanthrope, but, shaking off his lethargy and des- 
pair together, he became a subdued likeness of his 
former self. He soon after went home on a year’s 
leave of absence-(urgent private affairs), and in the 
course of two years or so I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to Mrs. L., and of witnessing 
the happiness I had been the humble means of 
promoting. 





THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


Ir, wandering along the sunny glens of Andalusia, 
or over the mountain steeps of its grim sierras, 
some crumbling aqueduct or embattled watch-tower 
should meet your gaze, as often enough they would 
—if then you should say to your “ tio,” (or uncle,) 
as the muleteer is called in Andalusia, “ Whose 


works were those?” he would answer, “ Los 
Arabes ;” and, if your momentary musing on the 
fortunes of Mahomet and his successors should 
cause the tio Don Ramon, or Pepito, to doubt 
whether any country so out-of-the-way as Arabia 
was mentioned in your geography book, he would 
bespeak your attention by treating his mule to a 
bit of rope’s end, (as is usual with him when desi- 
rous of being impressive,) and supplement “los 
Arabes” by “los Moros,” “los Saracenos.” These 
three appellations are indifferently used for desig- 
nating the Mussulman conquerors of Spain; and 
when those stern warriors of Mahomet had fallen 
from their high estate; when, mile by mile, they 
were driven from Granada into the mountain wilds 
of the Alpujarras, and Sierra Nevada, preparatory 
to their bodily expulsion from Spain in the years 
1611 and 1612, the terms “ Moriscos,” and “ Mo- 





ritos,” were applied to them by way of contempt 
and derision. 

Nominally, it is the Morisco or Morito race that 
the Spaniards are doing battle with at this time, 
urged on by much of that undying hatred of race 
which characterized the worst epoch of the Inquisi- 
tion, and, to understand the full force of which, it 
is necessary to have lived amongst the Andalusian 
Spaniards, as I have lived, dwelling in little moun- 
tain hamlets for months together. 

The Arab conquest, and occupation of Spain, 
constitutes an historical episode of long-enduring 
interest. The first flood of Mohammedan inyasiom 
occurred a.p. 711, and the invaders, reinforced from 
time to time, spread over the length and breadth 
of the Iberian peninsula. Certain tracts, however; 
there were, which the Arabs never succeeded in 
conquering, and even upon the land of which the 
hostile hoofs of Moorish cavalry never trod. The 
highlands, of what we now call the “ Basque pro- 
vinces,” were thus circumstanced. A moment’s 
inspection of some good map of Spain will at once 
furnish explanation of this. 'The Basque provinces 
are not only mountainous, but far removed from 
the Mediterranean coast, whence the conquerors re- 
inforced their legions with fresh troops from Africa. 
Though the Mussulman occupation of Spain did 
not finally cease until the year 1612, yet, so early 
as the thirteenth century the Spaniards had re- 
covered nearly all their once lost ground, except 
that fairest and most fertile portion, the beautiful 
Granada. Here, until the year 1492, an almost 
unmixed Mussulman population subsisted ; the fact 
being on record, that when the city of Granada, 
(capital of the Moorish kingdom of that name,) 
was conquered by the troops of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in 1492, only one family of Christian free- 
men was discovered therein—the family of a Cata- 
lonian merchant, who had long established a factory 
in the Moorish capital. 

Nevertheless, up to the period of final Moorish 
expulsion from all Spain, in 1612, a Mohammedan 
population, held in the condition of serfdom, was 
distributed, more or less, all over the Spanish penin- 
sula, except in the Basque provinces. Amongst 
the Arab bondsmen, those of Arragon and Valencia 
were conspicuous. There they were almost ex- 
clusively the cultivators of the soil, and practised, 
far more generally than Christian Spaniards, the 
mechanical arts. It was an act, on the part of 
Spain, less unjust than impolitic, to have persecuted 
and finally driven away the Moriscos. Spanish 
mechanical art and Spanish agriculture received a 
blow thereby, from which neither has completely 
recovered. At the present time, whole regions 
may be traversed in the south of Spain, blessed 
with the most delicious climate in the world, per- 
haps, and having a soil which would be transcen- 
dent in fertility, but for the lack of water. These 
arid spots were once supplied with this inestimable 
boon, as the remains of aqueducts, constructed 
with much engineering skill, testify ; but this was 
only so long as they were occupied by the Moors. 

Why call the Mussulman conquerors of Spain 
Moors? Are the natives of Morocco, at the time 
being, lineal descendants of the Spanish Mussul- 
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man race? Are the Spaniards now doing battle 
with the true blood representatives of their ancient 
conquerors? We shall presently see. Let the 
course of the Arab war-flood be traced in its pas- 
sage west, along the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
until, finally checked by the Atlantic, it swerved 
north and rolled over into Spain. Sweeping with 
religious fury through Egypt, the Mohammedan 
legions encountered, and mingled with, one by one, 
all the numerous tribes which peopled what we 
now call the “ Barbary Coast.” Of these, the so- 
called Mauritanian race was one. Conflicts ensued; 
some portions of the North African population 
were exterminated; other portions, adopting the 
religion of Mahomet, were accepted as brethren in 
arms and faith. A somewhat mixed race thence 
resulted, and it was this mixed race which imposed 
the Mohammedan rule on Spain. The conquerors 
were called Moors, or Mauritanians, because of the 
Mauritania which they had so recently left. 

As concerns the present inhabitants of Morocco, 
they are by no means to be looked upon as ex- 
clusively descended from the people who held 
Spain as conquerors for about eight hundred years, 
or even from a cognate race. Nearest neighbours 
are not always best friends; and it so happens that 
the old saw finds an illustration in the history of 
Spanish Moor and Marocquin. Looking at the 


geographical proximity of Spain and Morocco, it 
might be assumed that, whenever in past times 
some unfortunate Morisco of the Alpujarras found 
Spain too hot for him, he would take refuge with 
his co-religionists over the water, a few miles away. 
Not so exactly. 


It is an historical fact that in 
Tunis alone, on the Barbary coast, did the fugitive 
Spanish Moors meet with a hospitable reception. 
When, in 1612, the Moriscos were bodily expelled 
from Spain, many of those who landed in Morocco 
are said to have been barbarously murdered; and 
a tribe of Aragonese Moors having sought a rest- 
ing-place in the dominions of his inhospitable 
highness the Dey of Algiers, that pirate king’s 
subjects at once refused to believe in the new- 
comers’ orthodoxy, because of their light com- 
plexion and mechanical skill. The poor Aragonese 
were chased forth into the desert, and abandoned 
to the tender mercies of the wild Bedouin. 

It would be difficult to open a page of history 
in which so great an amount of iniquity is recorded 
as that which~scts forth particulars of the con- 
quest of Spain from her Mohammedan rulers, and 
the final expulsion of the Moors. Altogether re- 
garded, those Orientals were a fine and generous 
people. Their impure religion excepted, no one 
good reason seems to exist for wishing them away; 
and who knows how that religion might not have 
thawed and disappeared under the bright rays of 
the gospel, even as the snows of the Granadian 
peak Elvira melt in summer time, to swell the 
beautiful Xenil? The Spanish Saracens were never 
destined to gaze upon the pure light of Christianity. | 
A blind obedience to superstitious priests; the 
Bible a sealed book; treachery, falsehood, and | 
murder; all the items in the catalogue of sin, 
absolved by the power of money: such was the | 
aspect under which Christianity was presented to | 
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THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


the children of Mahomet. To estimate the moral 
character of the Spanish Saracens, it suffices to 
read what their enemies, the Spaniards, have said 
of them. Spain, above all other lands, is the 
land of pithy proverbs. One of them tells us 
that, to make a perfect man, two components are 
wanted —the faith of a Spaniard and the good works 
of a Moor. 

When we English come to reflect on the cir. 
cumstance that the Saracen conquerors held do- 
minion of Spain longer than the time which has 
elapsed since the Norman conquest of England, 
practically remaining an unabsorbed people, only 
to be expelled at last, we may well feel surprise 
that a severance so lasting between two races, not 
widely different in physical characteristics, should 
be. The circumstance is mainly attributable, I be- 
lieve, to the repulsive aspect under which +Christi- 
anity was presented to the Mussulmans, and (sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the Inquisition) to 
the relentless barbarity with which the Moors were’ 
treated. Under the terms of the capitulation of 
Granada, the right of free exercise of religion was 
accorded to such Moors as might elect to tarry in 
Spain. The terms of that capitulation, however, 
were speedily broken. Year by year fresh inroads 
were made upon the privileges of the Mohammedans; 
religious intolerance being carried to such a pitch 
at last, that children were torn from their parents 
and forcibly baptized, only, however, to relapse 
into Islam when grown to man’s estate, and to be 
burned by hundreds at a time—for the backsliding 
Moors were obliged to assume Spanish names; 
their women were obliged to go unveiled; and, as 
if to set at nought the proverb which tells us that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, the poor Moriscos 
were forbidden, under pain of death, from taking a 
bath—simply because bathing is enjoined by 
religion of Mahomet. 

It is needless to observe that persecution of this 
sort stood little chance of bringing the Moriscos 
over to Christianity ; though, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, fear of persecution and in- 
quisitorial torment had driven nearly all the Moors 
of Granada and Valencia to profess a nominal 
Christian faith. How completely it was nominal 
may be gathered from the statement that, when a 
decree at length went forth, imposing banishment 
from Spain on every man, woman, and child of 
Moorish descent, whether professing Christianity 
or not, by far the greater number—nearly all, so 
to speak—proclaimed with sobs and tears their 
adherence to the religion of their forefathers, and 
boasted that, notwithstanding the inquisitorial 
edict threatening tortures and death, Moorish 
parents had found means to evade the Christianiz- 
ing force of Popish baptism, by carefully washing 
away from the newly baptized child the pollution 
of holy water and consecrated oil. What a satire 
on religion is this! Baptism seems to have beer 
regarded by Moor and Spaniard as a sort of bodily 
It would be strange, indeed, if there 
had not been some true believers in Christianity 
During the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, many such con- 
appear to have taken place; the 
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christianized Moors, in course of time, blending 
with the Gothic and Celtic elements of Spain into 
the modern Spaniard, just as Norman, Dane, Saxon, 
and Celt have blended into the Englishman of to- 
day—though a Spaniard is slow to admit the exist- 
ence of any Moorish stain in his lineage. 

Some few Christians of Moorish blood there 
were—it seems Christians in sentiment as well as in 
name—who never sank their Moorish individuality. 
A few appear to have risen to eminence as members 
of the Jesuit fraternity, established, the reader will 
bear in mind, to counteract the force of Luther's 
reformation. Curiously enough, the fact is stated 
that the final expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
was mainly brought about by the advice and 
machinations of a Moorish disciple of the Jesuits. 
The decree, as already mentioned, went forth that 
all persons of the Moorish race, whether professedly 
Christian or not, should depart from Spain. In 
some few instances the edict was disregarded or 
evaded: firstly, in such cases as that of the Moorish 
Jesuit; secondly, in respect of certain Moorish 
families who had taken up their residence in se- 
cluded spots, especially in the Alpujarras moun- 
tains, where hamlets containing people of evident 
Moorish descent are met with at the present time. 
But the bulk of the Christian Moorish population 
had to depart with the rest: and now the saddest 
tale of the Moorish exodus has to be told. We 


have seen that the promptings of hospitality and 
claims assumed to arise out of community of reli- 
gious faith, were not scrupulously regarded by the 
Emperor of Morocco or the Dey of Algiers, when 


the fleeing Spanish Mussulman reached the shores 
of Africa. We have secn how in Morocco some of 
them were plundered and murdered; how from 
Algiers they were forced into the desert, a prey to 
the Bedouins. These cruelties were surpassed by 
the then reigning pope, in the instance of some 
Moorish Christians, about 80,000 in number, who 
fled from Spain to Rome, there imploring protec- 
tion at the hands of the Father of the faithful. 
The poor fugitives, penniless and starving, were 
relentlessly ordered away, under threat of death. 
As to what became of them, history is silent. 

In venturing to express the belief that, had the 
Spanish Saracens been brought face to face with 
the Christianity which accepts the Bible for its 
guide, which inculcates the principles of doing unto 
your neighbour as you would be done unto, and 
not doing evil that good may come, they might 


have been christianized in the end, I am guided by | 


the light of history. After the first memory and 
pain of invasion and conquest had gone by, the 
Spaniards and the Moors seemed for along time to 
have no hatred of race one against the other. Poli- 
tical commotions incited them, indeed, to do batile 
from time to time; but they were good friends 
enough in time of peace. Between themselves 
they occasionally married and were given in mar- 
riage; which, considering the marital tenets of 
the Mussulmans, was a proof of tolerance at the 
very least. At one time, the Arabic language 
threatened to become the national language of 
Spain, so generally had it been adopted by Chris- 
tans; and when the fact is noted, that on the re- 


conquest of Seville from the Moors, a royal edict 
decreed that the Catholic books of ritual should be 
translated into Arabic for the benefit of Spanish 
Christians who knew no other language, the hold 
which Arabic had taken will be evident. As con- 
cerns the Spanish language, it is perhaps the most 
modern in Europe, not having been completely 
formed until subsequent to the reign of Charles v. 

The intense hatred which at length subsisted 
between the Spaniard and the Moor, is mainly at- 
tributable to the Inquisition and its tortures. In- 
asmuch as all good Mussulmans, once in their lives 
at the very least, are expected to visit the holy 
cities, and inasmuch as the Spanish Mohammedans 
never lacked fervour, the reflective mind may now 
wander back and picture to itself the throng of 
brooding sufferers, hypocrites, perforce roused to 
fury by the consciousness of hypocrisy ; men lamed 
by the rack, perhaps maimed by other forms of in- 
quisitorial torture, or branded in the forehead, as 
was usual for captives, a frowning revengeful throng 
passing over to Barbary, and thence wending their 
weary way to the holy cities. One may fancy them 
telling their tales of misery as they pass along, 
and explaining to many an anxious inquirer their 
impressions of the Christian religion, as they had 
found it! One would like to know how much of 
the intense hatred borne to Christianity by Islam 
at the present day, comes out of the recital of 
Mohammedan pilgrims chatting with each other 
about Christianity as they have found it. 

The Spanish Saracens in their palmy days were 
a very learned race. Between them and Constan- 
tinople, the whole subsisting store of European 
learning was indeed divided. To the Spanish 
Saracens, Europe is indebted for the discovery of 
paper, and the manufacture of silk—if not the 
naturalization of the silk worm. They, too, first 
brought the sugar cane to Europe, and planted it 
successfully in the south of Spain. Moreover, they 
invented that beautiful ceramic ware called majolica, 
and modified the Byzantine style of architecture into 
the beautiful Saracenic—florid specimens of which 
still exist in the Alhambra and Generaliffe, and speci- 
mens of an earlier date and rarer style, though less 
copious ornamentation, in the cathedral of Seville 
and the mosque of Cordova. Spain was once rich 
in Arabic books, and would still be rich had time 
been the sole destroyer. For many ages the 
bigoted Spanish priesthood ruthlessly burned all 
Arabic books which fell in their way. At length 
this barbarous vandalism ceased, and Spaniards 
began to seck for Arabic books to place in their 
libraries. It was too late: thousands upon thou- 
sands of volumes were irretrievably lost, and there 
were no duplicates. There happen to be a few 
very curious Arabic books now in the Escurial. 
They were procured in a curious manner enough. 





A Barbary craft was chased by a Spanish vessel 
and captured. That craft happened to be freighted 
with a choice collection of Arabic books. However, 
according to the testimony of Don Joaquin de 
Gayangos, himself a Spaniard, and perhaps the 
| best Arabic scholar in all Europe. the library of 
| our British Museum holds more Arabic books than 
| the whole of Spain. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


PossiBinity oF INvastion.—From Dunkirk to Cherbourg 
there is a length of about 200 miles of coast, including the 
ports of Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, ete. The French 
are within only from 3 to 10 or 12 hours’ reach of as long a 
line of our coast by fairwindand steam. Every vessel, down 
to their large fishing boats, would make a transport ; each 
steamer could carry and tow some thousands of troops ; 
and by the capabilities of steam, a combined operation 
for a concentration of the forces from all their ports could 
be brought to bear at one time on any chosen point on our 
coast between Portland and North Foreland. It is not 
necessary that 100,000 men should be landed at once ; a 
very far less number would suftice for a first firm footing, 
which, being once obtained, and possession taken of some 
of our small ports, reinforcements would follow as fast as 
each single vessel, acting independently, could convey 
them ; and finally, having possession of both shores, the 
communication between the two countries could not be 
intercepted, even although we should then be able to 
obtain or resume a naval superiority. If our military 
condition continues as at present, and still more, if the 
system of continued reduction is pursued, I consider that 
it can be shown to demonstration, that it is perfectly pos- 
sible—that is, that it is within the reach of the combina- 
tion of many not improbable circumstances—that within 
a few years, or on the occasion of the first war, an over- 
whelming French Army may be in possession of London! 
—Sir John Burgoyne. 


Tur New Pranet.—M. Le Verrier considers the new 
planet discovered. by M. Lescarbault is one-seventeenth 
of the bulk of Mercury, which is much too small to account 
for all the perturbations of the latter. He concludes that 
it performs its journey round the sun in nineteen days, 
seven hours, and that half the major axis of its orbit is 
equal to 0°1427, taking half the major axis of the earth’s 
orbit as unity. On account of its limited orbit, it would 
never be more than 8° from the sun, which, with its feeble 
light, will account for its not having been observed before. 
M. Le Verrier expects that this small body forms one of 
a group of planets which remain to be discovered. 


LoneeEvity.—Old Richmond is in good health, and bids 
fair to add another year or more to his already great age. 
On the 4th of March, 1860, he will be 105! His birth took 
place at Tamworth, in March, 1755 ; but although efforis 
jwere made some time ago to ascertain, from the parish 
register, the precise date thereof, no record seems to exist. 
His discharge documents, however, are in this hospital. 
By these it appears he served twenty-four years in the 
army, from which he was discharged on declaration, the 
24th of October, 1814, at the age of 58—so that he is at 
least 103, while it is far from improbable that the recruit- 
ing sergeant was induced to make him a year or two 
younger, to insure his being accepted; a very common 
expedient of this and former times.—Dy. Maclachlan, of 
Chelsea Hospital. 


THe CaLcuLaTinc Macntne.—In November, 1857, the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury author- 
ized Mr. Scheutz to construct one of his calculating 
machines, and after the lapse of rather more than a twelve- 
month it was placed in the General Register-office for the 
use of the Statistical Department, where it has since been 
in daily operation, and the satisfactory manner in which 
it turns out the most abstruse logarithms correctly 
worked holds forth the most sanguine expectations that 
it will be the means of effecting a great saving of time 
and labour in the public service. 


A New Air Suip.—A recent number of the “ Moniteur” 
states that a new attempt at atrial navigation has lately 
been made in France. The inventor, M. Vert, who belongs 
to the department of engineers, has constructed a balloon 
of nearly thirty English feet in length, moved by a small 
steam engine—which is heated by alcohol and furnished 





with spindles—placed before and behind the balloon and 
under the steam engine. The whole apparatus Weighs 
about sixty English pounds—the steam-engine composing 
nearly a fourth of the weight. This aérial ship has the 
form and the name of a fish, and is called indeed the 
Flying Fish, a name given it by its inventor, from jts 
perfect resemblance toa dolphin, which exhibits his whole 
system. Just as that fish moves to the right or left by 
means of its tail, the flying fish is put in the same direc. 
tion by a rudder, which, relatively to the size of the bal- 
loon, is of a size equal to the tail of a fish of the same 
proportions. With the least possible effort the helm thus 
placed at the extremity of the aérial ship forces it to 
make a curve, and consequently to direct itself. In the 
same way it is this form of a fish given to the balloon, 
which offers the smallest resistance in direction of the 
movement; the perpendicular section in that direction 
being less than in ordinary balloons. How far the “ Dol- 
phin” will answer the expectations of its ingenious 
inventor remains to be tested by experience. 


Heattuy Housrs.—There are five essential points in 
securing the health of houses:—1. Pure air. 2. Pure 
water. 3. Efficient drainage. 4. Cleanliness. 5. Light. 
Without these no house can be healthy. And it will be 
unhealthy just in proportion as they are deficient. 


Servants’ Beprooms.—I must say a word about ser- 
vants’ bed-rooms. From the way they are built, but 
oftener from the way they are kept, and from no intelli- 
gent inspection whatever being exercised over them, they 
are almost invariably dens of foul air, and the “ servants’ 
health” suffers in an “ unaccountable” (?) way, even in 
the country. For I am by no means speaking only of 
London houses, where too often servants are put to live 
under the ground and over the roof. But in a country 
“anansiow” which was really a “ mansion” (not after the 
fashion of advertisements), I have known three maids 
who slept in the same room ill of scarlet fever. “ How 
catching it is,” was of course the remark. One look at 
the room, one smell of the room, was quite enough. It 
was no longer “ unaccountable.” —Florence Nightingale. 


Mistrrssts AND SERVANTS.—Don’t imagine that if you, 
who are in charge, don’t look to household things yourself, 
those under you will be more careful than you are. It 
appears as if the part of a mistress now is to complain of 
her servants and to accept their excuses—not to show them 
how there need be neither complaints made nor excuses. 
—Florence Nightingale. 


Reticious Dounsts.—I have spent more than thirty 
years in a close study of the sacred Scriptures, and no 
small part of my inquiries has had reference to the diffi- 
culties which were suggested to my mind by my early 
scepticism, and to those which, to a mind naturally in- 
clined to unbelief, have been suggested since. I do not 
mean to say that all those difficulties have been removed. 
But I have found that, on a close examination, not a few 
of those which at first perplexed me have silently disap- 
peared ; that a large part of those which have been since 
suggested have vanished also; and that, in the mean 
time, the evidences of the truth of the Bible have, in my 
apprehension, become stronger and stronger. I come, 
therefore, in this respect, with the language of encourage- 
ment to those who are now just entering on their Chris- 
tian way, and who find their minds poisoned by scepticism, 
and their course impeded by difficulties. Time, patience, 
study, reflection, prayer, suggestions from within and from 
without, accompanied by the influences of the Divine 
Spirit, will remove most of those difficulties, and will 
leave at last only those which belong, not peculiarly to 
the Bible, but to the mysterious order of things around 
us; to those which lie wholly beyond the reach of our 
present powers, and which must be left for solution to an 
eternal world.— Albert Barnes’ “ Life at Thiee-score. 





